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The Triangle Cinema 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 


INFORMATION 


MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 
Membership costs £5.50 (£3.50 
concessions) and entitles you to discounts 
on tickets, invitations to special previews 
and mailing of the bi-monthly programme 
booklet. 

Free Mailing List. Available from the 
beginning of this programme. To join, 
please telephone (021) 359 4192, giving 
your name and full address. Alternatively, 
you may fill in your details on the Booking 
Form printed on page 31. 


CINEMA PRICES 

£ 3.00 - Public; £ 2.50 - Members, Students; 
£ 2.00 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 
16s. All tickets £ 2.00 for week-day 
matinees. Proof of status must be provided 
when claiming concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Cafe is open seven days a 
week, from 2.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m., serving 
refreshments and home-made cakes. 
Commencing in October, the Cafe will be 
serving hot snacks from 5.00 to 7.00 p.m. 

Facilities for the disabled are 
available at the Cinema, and we give one 
complimentary ticket to your attendant. 
Please telephone in advance and ask for the 
Duty House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements The Box 
Office opens half an hour before the start of 
each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by 
telephone or in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Monday - Friday and from 2.30 
p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. ACCESS and 
VISA welcome. 

Advance tickets may also be 
purchased from the Ticket Shop, City 
Arcade (off Corporation Street), 
Birmingham. 


How to find The Triangle 

ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from New 
Street Station. Walk up Corporation Street from 
the centre of town and continue, via the subway 
at James Watt Queensway, towards Aston Street. 
The Cinema is located on the triangular campus 
of Aston University, now called the Aston 
Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 and 
104 stop within easy reach of the Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take Jennens Row 
off Masshouse Circus Roundabout, then the 
fourth exit on the left (Woodcock Street) and 
finally second on the left - Holt Street. 


HMV 


The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Stores 
at 134 fr 141, New Street, Birmingham, lor 
providing music in the cinema. 


Programme compiled by Peter Walsh. 

Film & TV Festival Programme compiled by Roger Shannon. 
Triangle magazine is designed, typeset and produced by 
LION ART (021) 766 8036. Fax (021) 766 8046. 


A-Z Map reference page 74 B2. 
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Programme 

The highlights ol this 
programme include a 
season devoted to the 
fims of David Lynch, 
including the Birming¬ 
ham premiere of Wild at 
Heart, which won the 
main prize at this year's 
Cannes Film Festival. 
We are also hosting a 
significant proportion of 
the 6th Birmingham 
Film and Television Fes¬ 
tival, and our season on 


the 80s continues with a 
selection by local critic 
Mike Davies. 

Refurbishment 

Regular visitors will 
have noticed the begin¬ 
nings of a refurbishment 
programme for the cine¬ 
ma and its service areas. 
This work will continue 
through future months 
and will hopefully cul¬ 
minate with the installa¬ 
tion of new seating in 
the cinema and a 
redesigned coffee bar. 


The cinema office has 
already been relocated 
and is situated behind 
the coffee bar, with 
access via Holt Street 
during office hours. 

Free Mailing List 

From the beginning of 
this programme we have 
introduced a free mail¬ 
ing list to benefit those 
people who wish to 
receive the programme 
booklet through the 
post. To join, simply 
telephone (021) 359 


4192, giving your name 
and full address. Alter¬ 
natively, you may fill in 
your details on the 
Booking Form printed in 
this programme. 

Prices 

Our annual increase in 
prices will take effect 
from September 1st. 
Please see under Infor¬ 
mation for the new 
rates. 

Coffee Bar 
Commencing in Octo¬ 


ber, the Coffee Bar will 
be serving hot snacks 
such as baked potatoes 
and toasted sandwiches 
from 5.00 to 7.00 p.m. 

Farewell 

Larry French, the Trian¬ 
gle's Chief Projectionist, 
retires as we go to press 
with this programme. 
We are sorry to lose his 
expertiese and will miss 
his friendly and lively 
approach to the job. 

Peter Walsh. 
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TRIANGLE SEASON 


David Lynch 

Wild at Heart and Crazy on Top 


"/ like the idea that everything has a surface which hides more under¬ 
neath. Someone can look very well and have a whole bunch of diseases 
cooking: there are all sorts of dark, twisted things lurking down there. I go 
down into the darkness and see what's there." 

(David Lynch, interviewed on The Media Show.) 

When David Lynch appears in public, he wears a shirt buttoned up at the collar and a mischievous 
grin. Crassly assuming a direct one-to-one relationship between the man and his work, journalists 
delight in trying to probe beneath this polite, enigmatic surface, in the hope of revealing the "dark, 
twisted things" lurking in Lynch’s own mind. The remarks of an American Film journalist are all too 
typical: “You sense after a while that the Huck Finn side of Lynch’s personality . . . doesn’t run very 
deep, and that, surging just below the surface, the waters mn dark and murky.’’ What the writer, 
and others like him, don’t seem to have realised is that the evil and perversity in Lynch’s soul have 
already been revealed: it’s all up there on screen, in films like Eraserhead, Blue 

Velvet and now Wild at Heart. 

Also oonspicuously lacking from such reductive, colour supplement-style characterisations are two 
elements that are essential to any understanding of Lynoh’s surreal and allusive cinema—humour 
and irony. After all, Lynch himself describes Wild at Heart as a "violent comedy". It is significant, 
therefore, that the producer of The Elephant Man, comedian Mel Brooks, came closer than most 
in calling the director “Jimmy Stewart from Mars’’—a pithy description that emphasises the tension 
between Lynch’s comball ordinariness and his alien weirdness. Feminist film-maker Lizzie Borden 
hit on something, too, when she wrote in Village Voice: "his film [Blue Velvet] and his personality 
seem caught in the contradiction between the naivete of America when he was a teenager 

and contemporary perversity.’’ 

Tension and contradiction are, of course, essential elements of irony, in which what is meant is the 
opposite of what is said. Meaning is created by the tension between the two, like a metal object 
quivering between the opposite poles of a magnet. In Blue Velvet, the obviously stylised "blue 
skies, red flowers, white picket fences and green grasses” of the Lumberton suburb where Sandy 
lives are no more "real” than the tawdry blue velvet and sensual red lighting of the Slow Club where 
Dorothy Vallens sings. Each is characterised by a hyper-reality so excessive that it becomes an 
ironio parody of itself. And on another level, are we not, like the voyeuristic Jeffrey—in whose guilty 
peeping we are later implicated—pulled this way and that by the polarised attractions of pure inno¬ 
cence and corrupt sensuality? Seen in this murky light, the "truth” about Lynoh and his films is 
revealed not by peeling away the polite surface to reveal the seething corruption beneath, 
but by the tension between his wry smile and his characters’ writhing psyches.— Nigel Floyd. 
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David Lynch 

Eraserhead (i8) 

September 17-19 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1976. 

Starring: Jack Nance, Charlotte Stewart, Allen Joseph, 

Jeanne Bates. 

Black and white. 89 mins. 

With this moody, monochrome nightmare. 
Lynch immediately established himself as a 
feature film-maker of striking originality. 
Relying heavily on atmosphere and a 
painterly texture, Eraserhead presents an 
enclosed dream world filled with intima¬ 
tions of strangeness and dread. It has no 
storyline to speak of, but memorable images 
abound. In a gloomy apartment surrounded 
by a bleak industrial landscape. Jack Nance 
and his wife (Charlotte Stewart) nurse their 
deformed, mewling infant. Behind a radia¬ 
tor in the couple's room, a woman in a tutu 
sings and dances while sperm-like objects 
rain on to the stage. Nance's head is 
removed and used to make pencil-top 
erasers. Determinedly weird and very, very 
wonderful .—Nigel Floyd. 


Eraserhead 

The Grandmother 

(To be confirmed) 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1970. 

Starring: Richard White, Dorothy McGinnis, Virginia Maitland. 
Colour. 34 mins. 

Neglected and beaten by his parents, a 
young boy (Richard White) takes refuge in 
the attic, where he discovers and plants a 
packet of seeds. The plant finally bursts 
open to reveal an old woman in black, but 
soon afterwards she falls ill. The familiar 
themes of isolation and metamorphosis sur¬ 
face early in this intriguing colour short. 

Alphabet 

(To be confirmed) 

Director David Lynch. U.S.A., 1968. 

Featuring: Peggy Lynch. 

Black and white. 4 mins. 

Lynch salvaged this partly animated short 
from a more ambitious but abortive "film 
painting" project involving film loops and 
kinetic figures which collapsed and 
reassembled as often as the audience 
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The Elephant Man 


desired. Lying on a white bed surrounded 
by darkness, a young girl chants "A, B, C", 
while a male voice advocates learning the 
alphabet. An art school project, the mean¬ 
ing of which remains obscure, even with 
the benefit of hindsight. 

The Elephant Man (pg) 

September 20 &2l (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1980. 

Starring: John Hurt, Anthony Hopkins, Anne Bancroft, 

John Gielgud. 

Black and white. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 124 mins. 

Eyebrows were raised when Mel Brooks 
announced that the director of Eraserhead 
had been signed by his recently formed pro¬ 
duction company, Brooksfilms, to direct a 
film based on the life story of John Merrick, 
a hideously deformed Victorian sideshow 
freak. Not as many as were raised, however, 
when Lynch's lovingly realised, uncompro¬ 
misingly fantastical and intensely moving 


film was deservedly nominated for eight 
Oscars, including Best Picture. 

The theme of a man isolated from 
civilised society by his deformity and 
strangeness would obviously have appealed 
to Lynch, but what is most extraordinary is 
the way he made this Victorian melodrama 
so completely his own, without compromis¬ 
ing its inherent sentimentality. Knowing 
that Merrick's mother had been frightened 
by elephants during pregnancy (in fact, 
during a circus procession in Leicester), 
Lynch translates this into an exotic, mythi¬ 
cal dream filled with pachyderms trumpet¬ 
ing steam into the air. Rescued from vicious 
sideshow owner Bytes (Freddie Jones) by 
ambitious young surgeon Frederick Treves 
(Anthony Hopkins), Merrick is slowly and 
painfully introduced into polite society. 
Later, though, he flees and rejoins Bytes for 
a European tour, during which his owner's 
banal cruelty is thrown into relief by an 
experience of almost primal terror, when 
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the baboons in an adjoining cage bare their 
teeth, screech wildly and tear at the wire 
between his and their own. 

John Hurt's portrayal of Merrick is all the 
more remarkable for being conducted from 
behind layers of latex, Merrick's psychic 
pain provoking an almost unbearable pity. 
An astonishing achievement, which trans¬ 
forms what might have been a tear-jerking 
"true story of human courage and dignity" 
(the film's crass advertising slogan) into a 
moving and visionary cinematic experi¬ 
ence .—Nigel Floyd. 

Dune (15) 

October 5-7 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1984. 

Starring: Kyle MacLachlan, Francesca Annis, Sting, 

Jurgen Prochnow. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 140 mins. 

"We wanted to make everything very real 
and believable. It's not high-tech sci-fi, like 
most of the outer space stuff you see. 

D u 


Everything looks old, like it's been around a 
while." (David Lynch) 

Lynch's interest in industrial architecture 
is evident in the unique design of this 40 
million dollar science fiction epic, which 
might most kindly be described as a fasci¬ 
nating failure. Paul Atreides (Kyle 
MacLachlan) is a member of a family 
entrusted with the governorship of the 
desert planet Dune and the mining of a life¬ 
preserving spice, melange. Immediately after 
their arrival, however, his family is virtually 
wiped out by the evil Baron Harkonen, a 
bloated, boil-covered creature who floats in 
the air. Paul flees into the desert, where he 
unites with the Fremen tribesmen and 
attempts to wrest control from his adver¬ 
sary. There are some giant sand worms, too, 
but you have to have read Frank Herbert's 
source novel to follow the incomprehensi¬ 
ble plot. 

Lynch's preoccupation with the religious 
symbolism of Paul's quest (a messiah lead¬ 
ing his desert people to victory in a holy 
war) abandons the political underpinning 

E 
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Blue Velvet 


of Herbert's book. Flat exposition replaces 
grand adventure and one is left with a col¬ 
lection of gloomy, static tableaux filled with 
expensively empty designs and strange 
creatures—the most memorable of which is 
the giant, maggot-like Supreme Being 
whose tank dominates the royal court. 
Lynch now says he only agreed to make the 
film—previously attempted by Ridley Scott 
and Alejandro Jodorowsky—on the condi¬ 
tion that producer Dino De Laurentiis 
finance his next picture. Blue Velvet.—Nigel 
Floyd. 

Blue Velvet (i8) 

October 11-13 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: Kyle MacLachlan, Isabella Rossellini. Dennis Hopper, 
Laura Dern. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 120 mins. 

Among the influences Lynch acknowledges 
upon his work are the films of Stanley 
Kubrick and Alfred Hitchcock, Billy Wilder's 
Sunset Boulevard, the work of Franz Kafka, 
and Philadelphia, where he lived for a short 
time with his first wife and young child. 
Eraserhead was the film most directly influ¬ 
enced by these experiences, but Blue Velvet 
is also marked by them. "There were places 
there," says Lynch, "that had been allowed 
to decay, where there was so much fear and 
crime that just for a moment there was an 
opening into another world. It was fear, but 
it was so strong, and so magical, like a mag¬ 
net." 

Returning home to visit his sick father, 
college student Jeffrey (Kyle MacLachlan) 
finds his own opening into another world, a 


Dali-esque ear complete with crawling ants. 
After handing it to the police, Jeffrey 
becomes obsessed with sensual cabaret 
singer Dorothy Vallens (Isabella Rossellini), 
whose involvement in the ensuing mystery 
is at first unclear. Gradually drawn into the 
cruel, night-time world presided over by 
sadistic criminal Frank (Dennis Hopper), 
Jeffrey and his innocent girlfriend Sandy 
(Laura Dern) discover the festering corrup¬ 
tion lurking behind the white picket fences 
of small town Lumberton. 

Through a bold use of expressionistic 
camera angles, saturated colours and creepy 
music. Lynch evokes a violently surreal 
world where logic is skewed, song lyrics 
have the impact of bullets, and sexual 
desire is perverted into a fetishistic power 
game pregnant with Freudian symbolism. 
The extremity of the images provokes a pri¬ 
mordial fear that fascinates even as it repels. 
One of the great films of the 80s.— Nigel 
Floyd. 

wild at Heart (18) 

September 1-21; October 6-10 (See Cal¬ 
endar for times) 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Nicolas Cage, Laura Dern, Dianne Ladd, Willem Dafoe, 
Isabella Rossellini. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo SR. 127 mins. 

"In Wild at Heart I wanted this violent, twist¬ 
ed world, and 1 wanted this love story right 
in the middle of it . . . |Sailor and Lula] live 
in a world that's pretty tough, but they're 
very tender with one another" (David 
Lynch). Despite their mind-jarring juxtapo¬ 
sition of opposites—tender and tough, love 
and lust, innocence and guilt, loyalty and 
betrayal—nothing in Lynch's films is ever 
quite that simple. In this shockingly violent, 
wickedly funny and bizarrely beautiful pic¬ 
ture, Lynch again shows how easily one is 
tainted by the other, and yet how true love 
may triumph in a wicked world. 

In the opening scene, sometime juvenile 
delinquent Sailor (Nicolas Cage) emerges 
from a dance hall and is attacked by a man 
with a flick-knife. In the ensuing fight, 
accompanied on the soundtrack by a jagged 
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Wild at Heart 


heavy metal guitar riff. Sailor smashes his 
opponent's head against the floor until his 
brains run out. And he's the good guy. 
Imprisoned for manslaughter. Sailor 
emerges a couple of years later to be met by 
his devoted girlfriend Lula (Laura Dern), 
whose disapproving mother was, we learn 
through flashbacks, the cause of the initial 
trouble. Her motives confused by jealousy, 
maternal protectiveness, and a guilty secret 
to which Sailor is privy, Lula's distraught 
mother seeks help from two contrasting 
sources: honest detective Johnny Farrigan 
(Harry Dean Stanton) and ruthless gangster 
Emile Santos. She will do anything to keep 
her daughter Lula away from Sailor, includ¬ 
ing putting out a contract on his life. 

The young lovers, however, have already 
crossed the state line en route to New 
Orleans, and from this point of no return. 
Wild at Heart develops into a surrealistic Yel¬ 
low Brick Road movie, the laconic 'B' pic¬ 
ture dialogue littered with cryptic refer¬ 
ences to The Wizard of Oz. The freewheeling 
narrative tends to unravel rather than 
unfold, striking images sometimes explod¬ 
ing onto the screen in an arbitrary fashion. 


In one of the most haunting sequences 
Lynch has ever committed to celluloid. 
Sailor and Lula happen upon a car crash in 
the desert at night, watching helplessly as 
the only surviving passenger dies in front of 
their eyes. 

In other contexts, Cage's histrionic 
Method acting can be way over-the-top, but 
here his manic energy is perfectly in tune 
with Lynch's fierce vision. When Sailor 
slides smoothly from phrases like "This is a 
snake-skin jacket, and it's a symbol of my 
individuality and my belief in personal free¬ 
dom," into a hip-swivelling Elvis imperson¬ 
ation, you know you're in for quite a ride. 
Dern, too, is a revelation as the sultry Lula, 
her raunchy love scenes enough to make 
the virginal Sandy from Blue Velvet blush as 
red as Dorothy's magic red shoes. Keeping 
up Lynch's reputation for memorably loath¬ 
some villains, Willem Dafoe gives Dennis 
Hopper's Frank a run for his money as 
metal-toothed reptile Bobby Peru, for 
whom sex is also a predatory game of 
power and humiliation. Like the weird 
world it depicts, Lynch's movie is "wild at 
heart and crazy on top."— Nigel Floyd. 
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The Best of the ’80s 

Part Four 


The selection in this programme is by Mike Davies, a freelance critic, journalist and broad¬ 
caster who writes on music, film and video. Mike is a regular film reviewer for What's On 
magazine and the Birmingham Post. This series on the 80s will conclude in the November- 
December programme with a selection by Peter Walsh, the Triangle's own programmer. 

PERSONAL BEST 


When reviewing a film, should one judge it 
on how well it will work for its intended 
audience; whether it has been directed, 
written, photographed and performed suc¬ 
cessfully; whether its message rings true; 
whether it delivers the goods either as 
entertainment or as art? Inevitably, all these 
factors are to be taken into consideration, 
but ultimately one has to react on a person¬ 
al level. How does the film affect you? Does 
it revolt you; does it intrigue you; does it 
challenge you, does it bore you, does it 
move you? Does it give you an insight into 
and a sympathy for other people? Unless 
one's conducting an objective intellectual 
exercise in critical analysis, the review 
must, to a large extent, reflect the emotions 
the film stirs within you. And your 
response can say as much about you as the 
film. 

Whenever one is asked to draw up a per¬ 
sonal best list, be it film, music, books, the¬ 
atre etc, inevitably several factors come into 
play. Does it depend on the mood you're in 
at the time or because they connect to a 
particular incident or experience in your 
life? 

I have to admit I've always been a sucker 
for 'core moments', a line in a song, a verse 
in a poem, a phrase in a book, a scene in a 
film. That singular combination of word, 
image and emotion that explodes in the 
mind and penetrates the heart. Some fade, 
their magic worked in an instant; others 
linger, resurfacing time and time again. In 
choosing my best of the 80s, it's the latter 
that have been the deciding factors. 
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Not every film here is a total masterpiece, 
but almost all have at least one core 
moment that is as vivid in my memory as it 
was when 1 first saw it: scenes which, like a 
phrase from Eliot or Yeats, a lyric by 
Leonard Cohen or a speech from Shake¬ 
speare, touch deep into the fibre of my 
being. 

Some choices may seem perverse and 
grossly indulgent. But then I'm someone 
who reckons Cohen's songs aren't depress¬ 
ing or miserable. Looking at the final list, I 
find I'm guilty of being a hopeless romantic 
and an arch sentimentalist. Perhaps my sea¬ 
son should have been sponsored by 
Kleenex! But to borrow one of the titles, 
these are ones from the heart .—Mike Davies 

Le Bal (PG) 

September 6 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: Ettore Scola. France/Italy/Algeria, 1982. 

Featuring: Le Troupe du Theatre du Campagnol. 

Colour. 112 mins. 

Something of an oddity, this is a wander 
through significant moments of French his¬ 
tory from 1936 to 1983 that relies on music 
and gesture rather than dialogue. It all takes 
place within a ballroom where the cus¬ 
tomers come for a moment's respite from 
loneliness and to enjoy a sense of commu¬ 
nity by getting their feet around the latest 
dance craze. Linking each set piece is the 
gradually ageing barman and a series of fad¬ 
ing photographs-within-photographs. 

The flashbacks begin with the era of the 
Popular Front and the apparent disintegra¬ 


tion of class barriers. The time switches to 
1940 as people shelter from the war. Two 
years later, a German officer and a collabo¬ 
rator can find no dance partners save them¬ 
selves. In 1944 the collaborator attempts to 
rejoin the community but is shamed. By 
1945 the boogie-woogie is the rage and an 
Astaire-Rogers duo improvise a routine. 
Shift eleven years to the upheaval of the 
50s as rockers take over the stage, while in 
1968 rioting students occupy the ballroom. 
Finally, it's 1983 and, as a disco medley 
ends, partners separate and people make 
their solitary exits in a final comment on 
the themes of loneliness and personal dis¬ 
appointment. 

Director Ettore Scola displays a rather 
unfortunate antipathy towards youth 
movements and, social history is somewhat 
reduced to simplistic tableaux. But nothing 
can fully detract from the sheer rhythm of 
the work nor the ability of a marvellous 
ensemble company to create memorable 
characters through the simplest gesture or 
nuance. Dance has always been a familiar 
theme of Italian cinema, and Le Bal is virtu¬ 
oso choreography.— M. D. 


L E Bal 




Blue Velvet 


Blue Velvet (18) 

October 11-13 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: Kyle MacLachlan, Isabella Rossellini, Dennis Hopper, 
Laura Dern. 

Colour. Scope. Dolby stereo. 120 mins. 

Being called "one of the sickest movies ever 
made" is recommendation enough. With a 
potent sado-masochistic sexual element, 
stark fear and the power of violence and 
perversion all simmered in David Lynch's 
bizarre, stylised broth, you know it has to 
be far more. 

The tale itself is simple. Jeffrey Beaumont 
(Kyle MacLachlan) returns to his home 
town and becomes amateur detective when 
he discovers a severed ear and is told by the 
local cop not to mention it to anyone. As he 
probes deeper, assisted by the cop's daugh¬ 
ter Sandy (Laura Dern), he encounters the 
sensual but enigmatic cabaret singer 
Dorothy Vallens (Isabella Rossellini), who is 
at the centre of a kidnap mystery. By way of 
murder, police corruption and a twisted, 
dark sexuality, the film mutates into a 
frightening odyssey into the darker worlds 
of emotion that brood beneath the surface 
of humanity, held only in check by the cen¬ 
sor in our will. 

When the alluring, abused Dorothy 
invites Jeffrey into her world, the guilt of 
slipping loose his own dark desires must 
inevitably lead to retribution and night¬ 
mare. The demonic personification of this is 
Frank Booth (Dennis Hopper), a man who 
has fully embraced his own darkness. Sadis¬ 
tic sex, helium inhalation, drug dealing, dis¬ 
memberment and murder are the norm for 
Frank. But he, too, is besotted with 
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romance, albeit a love devoid of all moral 
restraint, a vile perversion of the ideal. In 
the chain of contamination he has infected 
Dorothy and she has contaminated Jeffrey. 
The question is not whether the good 
Sandy can save Jeffrey, but whether he 
truly wishes to be saved. 

Lynch's tone is B-movie thriller parody. 
Characters are stiff, one-dimensional, and 
the dialogue stylised. The feel is improvisa- 
tional. Lynch uses his camera, his scene¬ 
cutting and shifts in mood, to the same 
effect as the dramatic flourishes of music in 
40s suspensers (it's worth listening to the 
album he wrote for Julee Cruise—who 
sings "Mysteries of Love" in the film—to see 
how he translates a visual technique into a 
musical one). He makes good use of melo¬ 
drama, often playing a scene as jet-black 
comedy, and it's hard to resist a smile when 
Jeffrey remarks, mock-seriously: "It's a 
strange world, isn't it?" The tone is light 
parody, the delivery cartoon, but the reality 
is not throwaway levity but stark terror. 

The film fascinates and numbs, twists 
upon itself and sucks out the viewer's own 
darker passions. It's not what the film is 
that disturbs; it is what it does, tapping the 
raw, primal elements of the psyche. The 
true fear is that we may, like Jeffrey, be 
closer to Frank than we think. You'll also be 
unable to hear Roy Orbison's "In Dreams" 
in quite the same way again.— M. D. 

The Cook, the Thief, His 
Wife & Her Lover (is) 

October 17-21 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Peter Greenaway. U.K./France, 1989. 

Starring: Michael Gambon, Helen Mirren, Richard Bohringer, 
Alan Howard. 

Colour. Technovision. Dolby stereo. 124 mins. 

The forcing of a naked man to eat dog shit 
in the very opening scene leaves no doubt 
that this isn't for people with weak stom¬ 
achs. A brutal, cannibalistic, mock-Jacobean 
revenge tragedy, Peter Greenaway's film has 
Michael Gambon providing an extraordi¬ 
nary portrait of evil incarnate as the coarse, 
excrement-obsessed, vulgar gang leader 



The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her 
Lover 


who believes that gourmandising equates 
with social standing. Thus, while customers 
look on in frozen horror, he gorges daily at 
his fashionable restaurant with his thugs. 

Richard Bohringer is the Cook, who tol¬ 
erates the Thief in order to experiment with 
new dishes, and Helen Mirren is the bru¬ 
talised Wife who catches the attention of 
mild-mannered diner Alan Howard. Before 
long the two of them are dinner-date 
lovers, slipping away from their respective 
tables for inter-course intercourse; first in 
the pristine toilet, then the various well- 
stocked pantries of the kitchen under the 
discreet eye of the Cook. When their secret 
is revealed, the enraged and vicious Thief 
vows to eat the Lover as revenge and mur¬ 
ders him in a truly revolting scene, stuffing 
his precious books on the French Revolu¬ 
tion down his throat, page by page. But 
then the Thief, too, is forced to eat his 
words when, in a kitchen revolt, Mirren 
wreaks her own well-cooked revenge. 

Clothes (by Jean-Paul Gaultier) and set¬ 
tings change colour to reflect the symbolism 
(e.g., red equating the restaurant with hell, 
and green the kitchen with fecundity) in 
balletic style as characters roam between 
extremes. On one side there's utter 
squalor—dogs baying outside for scraps in 
the yard, decomposing food and 
filth—while within feet there's wasteful 
extravagance dominated by a maniac who 
perceives society only in terms of greed and 
power, consuming everything with a rapa¬ 
cious appetite. Allegories of modern Britain 
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don't come much more potent. 

Brilliantly directed with its intertwined 
imagery of sex, food and excrement, and 
featuring consummate performances, 
Greenaway's film is a tour de force of film- 
making that fills one with as much awe as 
revulsion. A taboo-breaking work, but I still 
harbour a vague suspicion that it's built 
around an awful pun on coq au vin. — M. D. 

E. T 

The Extra-Terrestrial (U) 

September8^9 (3.00p.m.) 

Director: Steven Spielberg. U.S.A., 1982. 

Starring: Dee Wallace, Henry Thomas, Peter Coyote, 

Robert MacNaughton. 

Colour. Dolby .stereo. 115 mins. 

A lonely young boy, a lost alien, a group of 
menacing, shadowy figures. It's pure Spiel¬ 
berg sentiment and it's utterly magical. One 
could talk about the technique of filming 
from a child's eye-level, the plentiful allu¬ 
sions to Peter Pan, to early Disney films and 
the homage to The Quiet Man. One could 
comment on the way the film evokes that 
sense of childhood wonder yet never 
becomes childish, or the sinister quality of 
the government agents as they loom on the 
horizon and invade the family home. Ref¬ 
erence could be made to the religious sym¬ 
bolism of B.T.'s resurrection, or the knock¬ 
about comedy in certain scenes. One could 
recall catchphrases like "phone home" or 
"I'll be right here", or talk about the techni¬ 
cal brilliance of the mechanical puppet. But 

ET 




Eureka 


I think I'll just say I've never sat through it 
without a lump in the throat or moist eyes, 
and trust I never stop being a child.— M. D. 

Eureka (i8) 

October 25 (6.00 d 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Nicolas Roeg. U.S.A./G.B, 1982. 

Starring: Gene Hackman, Theresa Russell, Rutger Hauer, 

Jane Lapotaire. 

Colour. 129 mins. 

"Once I had it all, now I just have every¬ 
thing," says wealthy recluse Jack McGann 
(Gene Hackman), who as a miner in 1920s 
Yukon stumbled upon a river of gold. Now 
he's wondering where the meaning went 
from his life. He's obsessed with but 
estranged from his daughter (Theresa Rus¬ 
sell), since he's convinced that her husband 
(Rutger Hauer) is just a fortune hunter. 
He's also fallen foul of some Mafiosi busi¬ 
nessmen who want to build a casino on his 
Caribbean island. When Jack is brutally 
murdered by the invading gangsters, Hauer 
is accused of the killing and conducts his 
own defence with Russell as his sole wit¬ 
ness. He's found not guilty, but the trial has 
exposed some raw wounds in their rela¬ 
tionship. 

Nicolas Roeg's film is composed of a com¬ 
plex pattern of interlocking images and 
ideas, but it also explodes on occasion with 
the intensity of powerful human emotions. 
Heavily influenced by Edgar Allen Poe, the 
film explores Roeg's favourite theme of 
man's demonic alter ego (the film is riddled 
with doublings), while the notion of the 
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price we pay to gain our desires—which, 
like the coveted gold, are then proven to be 
as worthless as base metal—carries strong 
echoes of Citizen Kane, It's a struggle against 
the gods, a defiance of the cosmos (dark 
powers, alchemy and magic figure large), 
woven with games of power and knowl¬ 
edge through which all concerned pass 
from ecstasy to agony, from total possession 
to utter loss. Not bad for just over two 
hours, and it's worth noting that, continu¬ 
ing the distribution problems the film 
encountered on its release, it was subse¬ 
quently withdrawn from video release 
schedules and shows no signs of ever 
becoming available.— M. D. 

Fanny and Alexander 
(Fanny och Alexander) (i5) 

October 13 ^ 14 (2.30 p.m.) 

Director: Ingmar Bergman. Sweden/France/W. Germany, 1982. 
Starring: Gunn Wallgren, Borje Ahlstedt, Ewa Frdling, Bertil 
Gave, Pernilla Allwin. 

Eastman Colour. Subtitled. 188 mins. 

Ingmar Bergman's farewell to feature film- 
making is, in his own words, "a celebration 
of a love of life." It is also a celebration of 
the storyteller's art, "one enormous wall¬ 
covering crowded with pictures where you 
may yourself choose what to look at." 

Set between Christmas 1907 and 1908 in 
a provincial Swedish town, it focuses on 
various branches of the Ekdahl family. Cele¬ 
brations are the order of the day at the 
home of grandmother Helena and among 
the assembled guests are Helena's old flame, 
moneylender Isak Jakob, and actors Oscar 
and Emile with their children Fanny and 
Alexander. When Oscar dies, Emilie marries 
Bishop Edvard Vergerus and the family 
moves to the Bishop's residence, a virtual 
prison with barred windows. Here the chil¬ 
dren discover that their new father's vision 
of life is one of austerity and severe disci¬ 
pline. Matters are eventually resolved 
through another death, and mother and 
children are once more reunited in the 
bosom of family warmth, facing the future 
with a determination to enjoy and endure. 



Fanny and Alexander 


As might be expected, there are several 
autobiographical references—Bergman's 
own Christmas with his grandmother, the 
toy film projector, the punishment cup¬ 
board and the crisis of belief—and a strong 
sense of the intertwined worlds of art and 
life. Visual and spoken references to theatre 
reflecting life reinforce the view that all life 
is but a series of performances. There are 
also numerous intimations of supernatural 
forces, as in the sequence in which Alexan¬ 
der encounters Isak's macabre puppets, and 
here Bergman playfully evokes age-old 
superstitions associating Jews and magic. 
But one can never be sure that what one 
sees is merely the work of coincidence or 
cunning. Indeed, the whole second half of 
the film takes on a dark, metaphysical tone 
in forceful contrast to the richer earlier 
colouring. It is not until the children are 
rescued from Edvard's clutches that those 
warm tones return. 

The film provides varying perspectives, 
but the key vision belongs to Alexander. 
Through his eyes we see the celebration of 
the power and importance of the creative 
imagination. In a wonderful final sequence, 
Emilie presents Helena with a copy of 
Strindberg's A Dream Play, from which she 
reads: "Anything can happen, anything is 
possible and likely. Time and space do 
not exist. On a flimsy ground of reality 
imagination spins out and weaves new pat¬ 
terns. . ." It's a fine epithet for the film and 
Bergman's own feature-making career. 
~M. D. 
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Field of Dreams (pg) 

October 15 & 16 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: Phil Alden Robinson. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Kevin Costner, Amy Madigan, James Earl Jones, 

Ray Liotta. 

Metrocolor. Dolby stereo SR. 106 mins. 

Frank Capra gets a big nod as writer-direc¬ 
tor Phil Alden Robinson proves that they 
still make movies like they used to. "It's 
perfect," says Kevin Costner at one point. 
Indeed it is. 

Acting on a message from a disembodied 
voice, Iowa farmer Ray Kinsella (Costner) 
risks bankrupting farm and family to 
plough up his cornfield and build a baseball 
diamond. "If you build it he will come," 
says the voice, and Ray assumes 'he' is his 
dad's hero, the disgraced Chicago White 
Sox baseball player 'Shoeless' Joe Jackson. 
He builds the field and, sure enough, Joe 
and his pals turn up to play ball. 

The voice isn't finished yet. "Ease his 
pain," it instructs and, assuming he's 
cracked the message, Ray journeys to find 
former 60s radical writer Thomas Mann 
(James Earl Jones), a character based on 
J.D. Salinger, whose novel The Boat Rocker 
was the stimulus for Ray's rebellion against 
his dad's attempt to make him a baseball 
star. In a time-slip sequence the two of 
them encounter one-time player turned 
doctor 'Moonlight' Graham (Burt Lancast¬ 
er), another whose dreams were never fully 
realised. Interestingly enough, Graham 
actually existed and not only are the details 
of his life drawn from fact, but the charac- 


Field of Dreams 





Georgia's Friend 


ter's obituary is the real thing. 

Meanwhile, back in Iowa, Ray's wife 
(Amy Madigan) is battling against foreclo¬ 
sure, leaving him with the choice of saving 
either field or family. Ultimately, Ray learns 
the real meaning of the voice's cryptic mes¬ 
sages and the happy ending pulls up the 
drive. 

The film has as much to do with baseball 
as Chariots of Fire was about the 100 metres 
dash. The game is a symbol for a lost age of 
innocence and dreams, just as Ray's self- 
healing odyssey reflects the healing Ameri¬ 
ca has had to undergo in the post-Vietnam 
years. Thus both game and quest become 
metaphors for the central themes of faith, 
reconciliation and the absolution of guilt. 
"It's a story about faith for cynics," says 
Robinson, implicitly reinforcing compar¬ 
isons with It's a Wonderful Life. "As Ray says, 
this is Iowa but it could be heaven. We have 
to make a spiritual choice."—M. D. 

Georgia's Friends 
(Four Friends) (i5) 

September 16 (3.00 p.m.) 

Director: Arthur Penn. U.S.A., 1981. 

Starring: Craig Wasson, Jodi Thelen, Michael Huddleston. 

Colour. 115 mins. 

Also known as Four Friends and based on a 
semi-autobiographical script by Steve 
Tesich, this is Arthur Penn's exploration of 
the immigrant dream and growing up in 
the America of the 1960s. The emphasis, 
however, is on the characters living through 
those times and being touched by them 
rather than the times themselves. Thus, in 
much the same fashion as Taylor Hackford's 
Everybody's All-American, we catch glimpses 
of newsreels, flavours of student protest or 
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One From the Heart 


ihc hippie consciousness. Political assassina¬ 
tion, Vietnam and the moon landing are 
part of the mosaic against which a tale of 
romance, dreams and disillusionment is 
unfolded. Nostalgia never becomes the 
film's raison d'etre, and yet the piece is suf¬ 
fused with a conviction of the power and 
importance of roots and tradition, of the 
need to hold fast to a solid self-identity in a 
shifting world. This is something which 
Georgia (Jodi Thelen) fails to grasp as she 
moves, chameleon-like, through the years 
until finally accepting the anchor she's long 
denied. 

Georgia is the pivot of the film's three- 
cornered relationshit) between Danny 
(Craig Wasson), Tom (Jim Metzler) and 
David (Michael Huddleston). All three 
teenagers are in love with this free spirit 
with stars in her eyes. As they grow up, 
each finds themselves knocked by the vicis¬ 
situdes of life, but all are inevitably drawn 
to Georgia. Danny rejects her advances 
because of his romantic ideal, Tom makes 
her pregnant, and David marries her. The 
marriage fails and Georgia goes in search of 
Danny, despite the fierce opposition of his 
sternly traditionalist immigrant father. 
However, Danny is away and instead Geor¬ 
gia finds his crippled room-mate, Louie, to 
whom, in a splendidly touching moment, 
she gives a very special Christmas present. 

Life ticks by, tragedy and happiness take 
their turns—with Danny seemingly getting 
all the losing cards—until, eventually, as 


you always knew, Georgia finally admits 
she loves him and their beliefs meet 
halfway in a mutual acceptance of the 
other. It may sound like trite and sentimen¬ 
tal romantic floss, but Tesich's script has 
that same wonderful sense of realism and 
credibility as Barry Levinson's Baltimore 
movies, where tradition and change also 
battle for dominance; the product of a 
dreamer whose innocence may be battered 
but whose faith always survives. It's a film 
flowing with moments of grace and elo¬ 
quence, blessed with wonderful perfor¬ 
mances by a largely unknown (and still 
sadly unrecognised) cast, and directed with 
conviction and unbounding sympathy. 
—M. D. 

One From the Heart (i5) 
September 13 (6.15) 

Director: Francis Coppola. U.S.A., 1982. 

Starrinc): Frederic Forrest, Teri Garr, Raul Julia, 

Nastassja Kinski. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 107 mins. 

A bitter-sweet romance heavily influenced 
by such 50s musicals as Guys and Dolls, 
Francis Coppola's unjustly reviled film is a 
magnificently hollow experience—a fantasy 
built around illusions, deceits, dreams and 
visions that reach for the clouds unaware 
that reality may have more to offer if one 
saw it with clear eyes. 

It's set in Vegas but filmed entirely at 
Coppola's ill-fated Zoetrope Studios (the 
movie's huge budget brought the ambitious 
enterprise to its knees), with the stylised 
sets emphasising the illusion of romance 
that the neon glitter appears to offer. The 
intricate choreography also emphasises the 
inability of its various characters to perceive 
the truth about their unfolding relation¬ 
ships, and the point is beautifully made in a 
scene where estranged lovers unknowingly 
cross each other's paths in a crowded street 
while searching for their own ideal fantasy 
partner. 

Frederic Forrest and Teri Garr are the dis¬ 
illusioned lovers, perversely drawn to argu¬ 
ment on the eve of their fifth anniversary 
(Independence Day, naturally). Itchy for a 
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better life beyond their mundane everyday 
existences, each is looking for their own Oz 
over a neon rainbow. For Franny (Garr), 
the dream is a suave Latin lover, Ray (Raul 
Julia). For Hank (Forrest), it's the mysteri¬ 
ous wild spirit of a sensual circus dancer, 
Leila (Nastassja Kinski). Both are drawn 
into their dreams before awakening to the 
truth that lies behind the illusions. Ray is 
just a cheap con-man gigolo, and Leila 
merely a circus runaway looking for her 
own means of escape. In the dawn of reali¬ 
ty, dreams vanish like 'spit on a griddle', 
and one is left with the real pain of an 
empty heart suddenly aware of its own loss. 

Tom Waits and Crystal Gale supply a gor¬ 
geous soundtrack which, like the lighting, 
reflects emotional states and comments on 
and expands the narrative. Despite the sen¬ 
timent, humour and pain, the whole con¬ 
fection is merely a breathtaking display of 
emptiness—the story of a slight, cliched 
domestic tiff glimpsed behind the curtains 
Coppola deliberately opens and closes on 
events. But for hopeless romantics it's 
everything the title promises.— M. D. 

Paris, Texas (i 5) 

October 27&28 (3.00 p.m.) 

Director: Wim Wenders. W. Germany/France, 1984. 

Starring: Harry Dean Stanton, Dean Stockxvell, Nastassja Kinski. 
Colour. English dialogue. 148 mins. 

A man wanders out of the desert to a small 
town on the Mexican border and collapses. 
He can't or won't speak. A phone call brings 
his brother to collect him and we learn that 
the man is Travis Anderson (Harry Dean 
Stanton), who vanished four years earlier, 
leaving behind his son. Hunter, and his wife 


Paris, Texas 



Jane (Nastassja Kinski), who has also gone 
'far away'. Gradually, Travis begins to open 
up, and slowly, painfully, the film unfolds 
the events that led to his disappearance. 
The bonds between father and son are 
reforged and together they set off to find 
Jane and reunite the family. 

Wim Wenders populates his land with 
'aliens', people searching for an escape, a 
fresh start, eyes staring into the vastness of 
the beyond. The film is rich with images of 
travel, of open space, of other places and 
other times. Of ideals, of ideas that can or 
could never be. Of the divide between 
colourful dreams and dry reality. Travis's 
father always joked that his bride was from 
Paris. It was Paris, Texas, but in the end he 
came to believe his own fantasy, just as 
Travis himself came to believe his ground¬ 
less suspicions about Jane. 

In reality, Paris, Texas is a drab area, but 
Travis has bought a plot of land where his 
parents first made love, a "piece of the 
dream", where he hopes to rediscover his 
own identity, where he can learn how to 
"look like a father". He never reaches it, nor 
is the family restored whole; but purged by 
the fires of confession in the same way he 
was driven to rage by the fires of passion, 
he does find the inner calm he so desper¬ 
ately craves and creates a union where all 
seemed lost in an infinite gulf. 

It's a haunting work with outstanding 
performances from Stanton and Kinski and 
a stunning soundtrack by Ry Cooder. But 
what confirms its stature is the lengthy 
confessional between Travis and Jane. In 
the peepshow where she now works, they 
sit connected by an intercom and separated 
by a two-way mirror through which he can 
see her but she can only hear him. At first 
she does not recognise his voice and is 
unaware of his identity, but gradually he 
unfolds the traumatic story of the path to 
his violent outburst that brought their mar¬ 
riage to an end and sent him howling into 
the empty desert. It's the most painful, 
emotionally intense and profoundly moving 
scene I've ever witnessed. If you can't see 
the film, buy the soundtrack, turn out the 
lights and listen. Cauterising.— M. D. 
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6th Birmingham internationai Fiim 
and Teievision Festivai 

The Triangle is pleased to be hosting a large number of screenings and events for this year’s Festi¬ 
val. Below we provide notes on some of the new films showing at the Triangle, and the calendar 
on the back cover contains a fairly comprehensive listing. For full details of all programmes at the 
Triangle and other city venues, please see the Festival brochure. 

Festival Prices /Advance Bookings 

Admission charges for Festival screenings will be £3.50 (public) and £2.00 (concession). 
Advance Bookings for Festival films cannot be made at the Triangle. Please see the Festival 

brochure for ticket arrangements. 


The Reflecting Skin 

September 22 (6.00 &8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Philip Ridley. U.K., 1990. 

Starring: Viggo Mortensen, Lindsay Duncan, Jeremy Cooper. 
Colour. 93 mins. 

Set in an isolated mid-Western prairie com¬ 
munity in the 1950s, The Reflecting Skin 
depicts a harsh adult world of violence, 
pain and passion as seen through the eyes 
of eight-year-old Seth Dove (Jeremy Coop¬ 
er). Seth attempts to understand the mys¬ 
teries of sex, sin and death, but his interpre¬ 
tation of seemingly irrational adult 
behaviour inevitably leads to tragedy. 

On the surface, Seth leads a normal child¬ 
hood, growing up on the Idaho prairie 
farmlands. His frail father, Luke (Duncan 
Fraser), runs a small garage, while his stern 
mother, Ruth (Sheila Moore), keeps house, 
speaking often of his elder brother, 
Cameron (Viggo Mortensen), who's serving 
as a soldier in the Pacific. An escapade leads 
Seth to meet Dolphin Blue (Lindsay Dun¬ 
can), a mysterious, alluring woman who 
lives alone. A killer is on the loose, and an 
almost palpable sense of evil descends on 
the neighbourhood. When Cameron 
returns home and falls passionately in love 
with Dolphin Blue, Seth becomes con¬ 
vinced that she's a vampire, out to destroy 
his brother. This notion grips his imagina¬ 
tion, and he pays little attention to the sin¬ 


ister black Cadillac that cruises the area. 

The Reflecting Skin marks an auspicious 
directorial debut by Philip Ridley, an artist 
and author who was acclaimed for writing 
the script for The Krays. "I want to make the 
film a truly cinematic experience," said Rid¬ 
ley of The Reflecting Skin. "The journey that 
Seth makes—and the magical horrors he 
witnesses—gradually increase in signifi¬ 
cance until, by the end, he's become a child 
of our time, and his anxieties are those of 
the latter half of the twentieth century fear 
of sex, fear of death, fear of nuclear holo¬ 
caust and the need to be loved. The world it 
presents is stylised, operatic and mythical: 
a dark, haunting fairy-story of barbaric 
beauty." 

Philip Ridley will introduce The Reflecting 
Skin on September 22 and will also talk 
about The Krays at a screening on Septem¬ 
ber 23. Please see the Festival brochure for 
further details. 


The Reflecting Skin 
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Heavy Petting 

September 22 (11.15 p.m.) 

Director: Ohie Benz. U.S.A., 1988. 

Featuring: Ann Magnuson, Sandra Bernhard, Laurie Anderson, 
Spalding Gray. 

Part in colour. 78 mins. 

A wacky collage of 50s beach movies, sex 
education films, commercials and govern¬ 
ment propaganda documentaries, intercut 
with interviews with 'expert witnesses' who 
relate their experiences of teenage sex. 
Director Obie Benz worked as a production 
consultant on Atomic Cafe, the darkly ironic 
compilation documentary on the nuclear 
nightmare which made the expression 
"duck and cover" a popular phrase again, 
and his amazing talent for finding rare and 
hilarious archive footage is on display once 
more in Heavy Petting. Imagine William Bur¬ 
roughs and Allen Ginsberg reminiscing 
about adolescent sex, what their parents 
told them—or didn't. Or David Byrne 
recalling the "bases" (first, second, third and 
home run!) and what happens once you get 
your hand inside the brassiere. Ann Mag¬ 
nuson is hilariously deadpan as usual, San¬ 
dra Bernhard is surprisingly straightfor¬ 
ward, Laurie Anderson actually cracks a 
smile, Spalding Gray is garrulous and 
charming, and John Oates is simply too 
cute for words. And they're just the tip of 
the iceberg. 

Roadkill 

September 23 (8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Bruce McDonald. Canada, 1989. 

Starring: Valerie Buhagiar, Gerry Quigley, Larry Hudson. 

Black and white. 80 mins. 

An odyssey of spiritual discovery and loud 
music, Bruce McDonald's Roadkill may fol¬ 
low trails blazed by the maverick likes of 
Jim Jarmusch, Robert Frank and Wim Wen¬ 
ders, but the sensibility behind the wheel is 
unequivocally Canuck. The timid assistant 
to a venal Toronto rock promoter, Ramona 
(Valerie Buhagiar) inadvertently inherits 
one impossible mission: on her boss's 
behalf, she is to travel to Sudbury to track 
down a band—The Children of Paradise— 


that hasn't shown for four bookings in a 
row. As is customary with such quests, 
however, what happens on the road mat¬ 
ters more than the destination. Soon desti¬ 
tute and disenchanted, Ramona experiences 
a series of encounters with a gallery of 
near-crazies: a pot-addled cab driver who 
claims personal familiarity with, among 
others, a rock video crew led by a director 
with delusions of wide-screen grandeur 
(played by McDonald himself), and an 
aspiring serial killer who cautions her about 
the "the weirdos out there." On these lone¬ 
ly, lunar roads, Ramona seems to meet 
practically everyone except the guy she's 
come out to look for, though when she 
does eventually track down her prey, it ulti¬ 
mately matters less than what she's discov¬ 
ered about herself. And she's had a butt- 
kicking good time in the process. Watch out 
for appearances by The Ramones and The 
Cowboy Junkies. 

Paper Mask 

September 24 (6.00 p.m.) 

Director: Christopher Morahan. U.K., 1990. 

Starring: Paul McGann, Amanda Donahue, Frederick Treves. 
Colour. 105 mins. 

When one of West Harwood Hospital's 
young doctors is killed in a car accident, 
Matthew Harris (Paul McGann), a porter, 
sees his chance to escape his mundane exis¬ 
tence. Stealing the dead man's name and 
his papers, Matthew successfully applies for 
the post of Casualty Officer at the Royal 
Clifton Hospital in Bristol. As Dr Simon 
Hennessy, he starts a new life in the city, 
but after the gory nightmare of his first 
shift, Matthew realises he has embarked on 
a gamble he has little chance of winning. 
Just when detection seems inevitable, 
though, he is saved by Christine (Amanda 
Donahue), a young nurse who befriends 
him and tutors him in the practicalities of 
casualty work. Then disaster strikes when 
one of his patients dies. But the medical 
profession close ranks to protect one of 
their own, and Matthew is saved from 
receiving justice. 

"What attracted me to Paper Mask," says 
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Paper Mask 


director Christopher Morahan, "was that 
when I picked up the novel I couldn't put it 
down. I was absolutely enthralled and 
excited and, more important perhaps, I 
believed that the excitement that I'd felt 
could be effectively communicated in a 
film. If we've done it properly. Paper Mask 
should quicken a lot of pulses. It tells an 
extremely involving story, and there are, 
after all, doctors and hospitals in every part 
of the world. Wherever we are, when we 
go into hospital each of us has to put our¬ 
selves into the hands of people we believe 
to be experts. What happens. Paper Mask 
asks, if these people are not experts at all?" 

The Company of Strangers 

September 24 (8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Cynthia Scott. Canada, 1990. 

Starring: Alice Diabo, Constance Garneau, Winifred Holden. 
Colour. 90 mins. 

Stunningly photographed in Quebec's 
Mount Tremblant region, this unique film 
showcases a tightly-knit ensemble of non¬ 
professional actors—funny, poignant, 
unforgettable characters that no conven¬ 


tional drama could ever capture. 

The film deals with seven old women 
stranded at a deserted farmhouse, miles 
from civilisation. They don't have much 
food or a decent place to sleep. They are 
from widely different backgrounds, but they 
transform this moment of crisis into an 
experience that touches and changes each 
of them. 

What is remarkable about Company of 
Strangers is that the cast of seven 
women—only two of them aged under sev¬ 
enty—are each making their acting debut. 
Beginning with the idea of making a film 


The Company of Strangers 
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about "people who are old," not about "old 
people," director Cynthia Scott and scenar¬ 
ist Gloria Demers created the film out of 
the lives and experiences of these women, 
with Demers becoming the 'storehouse' of 
their anecdotes and personalities. Producer 
David Wilson says: "Making a film like this 
breaks every rule in the book. The script 
we'd written I ... I had absolutely nothing 
to do with what ends up on screen! It was 
the women themselves who really decided 
where the film was going. It was only when 
we started editing that I began to see what 
we had." 

Milou in May 
(Milou en Mai) (pg) 

September 25 (3.00 &8.30 p.m.) 

See under Main Films for notes. 

An Angel at My Table 

September 26 (8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Jane Campion. New Zealand/Australia, 1990. 

Starring: Kerry Fox, Alexia Keogh, Karen Fergusson. 

Colour. 158 mins. 

Jane Campion follows her highly original 
and critically acclaimed Sweetie with an 
ambitious film based on the autobiogra¬ 
phies of the New Zealand writer Janet 
Frame. Campion herself described Sweetie as 
"provocative", but says that the new film is 
"gentler, kinder—a humanistic piece." Fol¬ 
lowing the format of Frame's books, the 
film is divided into three parts. The first 
part, "To the Is-land", recreates Frame's 
childhood in a poor family during the 
Depression, when she started to make up a 


fantasy life to overcome her fears of being 
plain. 

Part two, "An Angel at My Table", opens 
with Janet as a shy university student. 
Unable to cope with her growing sensitivi¬ 
ty, she attempts a half-hearted suicide and 
is committed to a mental institution after 
being wrongly diagnosed as a 
schizophrenic. Only Janet's writing saves 
her from an imminent experimental leuco- 
tomy. She leaves hospital and, with the 
help of a literary friend, establishes herself 
as a writer. 

In part three, "The Envoy From the Mir¬ 
ror City", Janet sets off for Europe, visiting 
London and Ibiza. She enjoys her first 
romance in Spain, copes with the resulting 
unplanned pregnancy, and later struggles to 
survive and write in an inhospitable Lon¬ 
don. After a final stay in a psychiatric hos¬ 
pital, Janet is relieved of the stigma of the 
earlier diagnosis and told that she had 
never been schizophrenic. She eventually 
returns to New Zealand—to the pleasures 
of her country, her work and her imagina¬ 
tion. 

C'est la Vie 

September 27 (8.30) 

Director: Diane Kurys. France, 1990. 

Starring: Nathalie Baye, Richard Berry, Zabou, 

Jean-Pierre Bacri. 

Colour. Subtitled. 100 mins. 

Diane Kurys's new film relates back to her 
autobiographical first feature, Diabolo Men- 
the, a wonderful portrait of adolescence as 
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experienced by two teenage sisters whose 
parents are divorced. In C'est la Vie the auto¬ 
biographical journey takes us further back 
to the period in her childhood when the 
family unit was on the verge of break-up. 

It is the 1950s, and the family plan a holi¬ 
day away from their home in Lyon. The sis¬ 
ters are escorted by their adolescent nanny 
to the Breton resort of La Baule les Pins, 
where they await the arrival of their feud¬ 
ing parents. The mother (played by Nathalie 
Baye) is the first to arrive, and she injects 
an air of elegance and glamour into the 
somewhat sad surroundings. Her affair with 
a younger man at the resort is viewed by 
the girls with a mixture of fascination and 
confusion. Father finally turns up, but rec¬ 
onciliation seems impossible. 

C'est la Vie is a beautifully evocative film, 
both in its depiction of time and place and 
its intimations of a turning point in the life 
of its young protagonist. The summer 
unfolds, as witnessed by the passing of days 
at the beach and the ritual of meals, all of 
which Kurys films with a sense of loving 
nostalgia and attention to period detail. In 
fact, this evocation of a lost moment of 
childhood is what takes centre stage, with 
the adult drama mostly occurring off-screen 
or filtered through the inexperienced eyes 
of one of the girls. 

Dr M 

September 28 (8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Claude Chabrol. France/Italy/W. Germany, 1990. 
Starring: Alan Bates, Jennifer Beals, Jan Niklas. 

Colour. English dialogue. 112 mins. 

Claude Chabrol's new film is a homage to 
the Mabuse films of Fritz Lang. Dr M was 
filmed on the same ground in Berlin as two 
of the Mabuse pictures, and the project 
coincided with the centenary of Lang's 
birth. Chabrol said that he wanted to make 
a film "about the spirit of destruction," 
using Lang's works as sources of inspiration 
rather than models to be imitated. The set¬ 
ting is Berlin in the 1990s, where mounting 
stress has led to an alarming suicide rate. 
Klaus Hartmann (Jan Niklas), the police 



Dr M 


officer investigating the phenomenon, 
makes a connection between the deaths 
and Sonja Vogler (Jennifer Beals), an 
American model whose smiling face looks 
down from a thousand video advertising 
screens. Ostensibly her slogan, "time to go", 
refers to the Theratos vacation club, which 
she promotes as an alluring respite from 
stress, pollution and bad weather. But Hart¬ 
mann believes that the advertising has 
more sinister implications. He discovers that 
Sonja's most regular haunt is Extinction, a 
disco where alienated young people dance 
like robots without contact between bodies 
or minds. Like Club Theratos, it is part of 
the Matermedia corporation, a conglomer¬ 
ate which is controlled by the mysterious 
Dr Marsfeld (Alan Bates). From his labora¬ 
tory within the disco—literally the heart of 
his operation—the media tycoon uses 
sophisticated electronics to run the organi¬ 
sation that dominates the lives of the 
stressed citizens. 

Nikita (I8) 

September 29 (8.30 p.m.) 

See under Main Films for notes. 

Women in Tropical Places 

September 30 (6.00 p.m.) 

Director: Penny Woolcock U.K., 1990. 

Starring: Alison Doody, Scarlet O'Hara. 

Colour. 90 mins. 

Celia (Alison Doody), an Argentine expatri¬ 
ate, arrives in Newcastle to marry her 
fiance, George. Instead of meeting her at 
the airport, George sends his chauffeur, 
who lodges her with local stand-up comedi- 
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Women in Tropical Places 


enne Scarlet (Scarlet O'Hara) and her 
eccentric daughter Charmaine (Huffty 
Reah) in their exotic flat at a Tynemouth 
hotel. As she waits for news from George, 
Celia becomes drawn into the weird and 
wonderful world which Scarlet and Char¬ 
maine inhabit . . . 

Women in Tropical Places was made for only 
£650,000, a first-time feature for both 
director Penny Woolcock and producer 
Fizzy Oppe. Woolcock's acclaimed earlier 
short film. When the Dog Bites, documented 
the result of economic decline in Consett 
after the closure of the steelworks. Wool- 
cock's fascination with the work of stand- 
up comedians and drag acts is also evident 
in the new film, with its Fellini-esque cast 
and flats disguised as fish-tanks. 

1871 

September 30 (8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Ken McMullen. U.K., 1990. 

Starring: Ana Padrdo, John Lynch, Jack Klaff. 

Colour. 100 mins. 

Ken McMullen's 1871 is a visual tour de 
force, bringing to life an unforgettable world 
of love, death, war and revolution. History, 


politics and romance are combined in this 
powerful story set against the ill-fated Paris 
Commune. 

At the age of 18, Severine (Ana Padrao) 
finds herself not only the toast of Parisian 
nightlife but also sought after by such men 
of influence as the Prince of Wales (Ian 
McNeice) and the British diplomat Lord 
Grafton (Roshan Seth). The Prince visits the 
theatre where Severine is performing a 
risque version of Leda and the Swan, and 
Grafton fixes a meeting between the two, 
secretly wishing that he were in the Prince's 
shoes. Working backstage at the theatre 
where Severine is performing is an exiled 
Irish freedom fighter called O'Brien (John 
Lynch), who is in love with Severine. 
O'Brien and Grafton take an instant dislike 
to each other, their antagonism compound¬ 
ed by their rivalry for Severine's affections. 
Meanwhile, O'Brien is being sucked into 
the maelstrom of political turmoil in Paris. 

The canvas of 1871 covers the decadent 
times of Napoleon III, when trade unions 
and proletarian parties were outlawed. 
France's defeat in the Franco-Prussian War 
led to the fall of the Empire and the forma¬ 
tion of the revolutionary Commune, which 
lasted eight weeks and resulted in the 
slaughter of at least 30,000 Communards. 

Korczak 

October 1 (6.00 p.m.) 

Director; Andrzej Wajda. Poland/W. Germany/France, 1990. 
Starring: Woitek Pszoniak, Ewa Dalkowska, Piotr Kozloweski 
Black and white. Subtitled. 113 mins. 

Korczak has an impressive pedigree: Andrzej 
Wajda returning to film-making from his 
commitment to the Solidarity government 
in Poland to direct this Agnieszka Holland 
screenplay; Robby Muller, Wim Wenders's 
favourite cinematographer, adds to the 
impressive line-up. 

Janusz Korczak (his real name was Hen¬ 
ryk Goldszmit) was a teacher, writer, social 
worker and doctor. He was also co-founder 
of the Dom Sierot (Children's Home) in 
Warsaw and Nasz Dom (Our Home) 
orphanage in Pruszkow. He was killed in 
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the Trcblinka Nazi camp in 1942 accompa¬ 
nying, of his own free will, the children 
from his orphanage who had been taken 
from the Warsaw Ghetto. The film was shot 
on location in the Praga district to Warsaw. 
All around there are poorly maintained 
buildings and yards from the late 19th and 
early 20th century, so like pre-war and 
wartime Warsaw that few props were need¬ 
ed to make it look convincing. 

Andrzej Wajda has said: "Why this film? I 
think that among my films referring to the 
War, such as Ashes and Diamonds, Samson, 
Lotna and Kanal, there ought to be a film 
about Dr Korczak, too. Unfortunately, this 
subject had no chance of appearing in 
Poland for a long time for political reasons. 
Agnieszka Holland's script was written in 
1983 and endeavours to have it filmed 
began at that time. They have finally ended 
in success." 

Beautiful Dreamers 

October 1 (8.30 p.m.) 

Director: John Kent Harrison. Canada, 1990. 

Starring: Coint Feore, Wendel Meldrum, Rip Torn. 

Colour. 107 mins. 

Dr Maurice Bucke (Colm Feore) was the 
Superintendent of the London Asylum for 
the Insane in Canada at the end of the last 
century. Despairing over the inhumane 
treatment of the patients, he travels to a 
medical conference in Philadelphia in 
search of new techniques. There, the proper 
Dr Bucke finds a sympathetic ear in the 
unlikely person of Walt Whitman (Rip 


Torn), the notorious free-thinking Ameri¬ 
can poet, whose brother is mentally incom¬ 
petent. Invited by the doctor to London, 
Ontario, Whitman proceeds to outrage the 
town's genteel society while forever influ¬ 
encing the treatment of those labelled 
'insane'. For Dr Bucke and his wife (Wen- 
del Meldrum), the experience is as liberat¬ 
ing as it is exhilarating. Based on an actual 
visit the poet made in 1880, Beautiful 
Dreamers is the story of love and passion 
released from restraint, and the ultimate tri¬ 
umph of warmth and humanity over bru¬ 
tality and indifference. 

Archangel 

October 3 (8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Guy Madden. Canada, 1990. 

Starring: Kyle McCulloch, Kathy Marykuca), Ari Cohen. 

Black and white. 90 mins. 

Nestled beneath a fluffy white blanket of 
forgetfulness is Archangel, a crystalline city 
of spires and onion domes. A Canadian sol¬ 
dier, a Belgian aviator and a Russian nurse 
are afflicted by severe memory disorders, 
forgetting at any given moment who they 
are in love with. 

Lt John Boles (Kyle McCulloch) is a one- 
legged Canadian soldier who finds himself 
in the Russian Arctic at the cusp of the Rev¬ 
olution and World War One. His mission is 
to assist the White Russians in their fight 
against Lenin's Bolshevik's and Kaiser 
Wilhelm's Huns. Boles is in love with Iris. 
Iris, however, is dead. In Archangel, Boles 
meets Veronkha (Kathy Marykuca), a beau¬ 
tiful Russian nurse. Assuming she is his 
beloved Iris, Boles falls madly in love with 
her. Veronkha, however, is already married 
to Philbin (Ari Cohen), a Belgian aviator 
whose memory has been seriously damaged 
by mustard gas. Philbin keeps forgetting he 
is married to Veronkha. Veronkha, thinking 
Boles is really Philbin, falls in love with 
him. Danchuk (Sarah Neville), a white Rus¬ 
sian soldier and landlady to Boles, is mar¬ 
ried to the cowardly and disgustingly obese 
Jannings (Michael Gottli). She falls in love 
with Boles. Boles thinks he might love 
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Danchuk, but loves Veronkha more. He is, 
however, truly in love with Iris. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Iris is dead. 

Producer Greg Klymkiw describes 
Archangel as "a twisted romantic comedy set 
in revolutionary Russia, a perverse Manito¬ 
ba version of Dr Zhivago. The film has the 
look of those old MGM wartime dramas. It 
has that old Hollywood style. We kept to 
our low budget by cutting corners. We 
pulled off a feature-length period drama 
with the budget of a half-hour television 
drama. It is a comedy, although surprisingly 
enough, as absurd as it all sounds, like 
Tales From the Gimli Hospital the film goes 
back and forth between this really absurd 
comedy and some pretty wrenching 
drama." 

Director Guy Maddin's striking and beau¬ 
tiful images have been compared to the 
work of David Lynch and early Luis 
Buhuel. Look out for his short film The 
Dead Father and his first feature. Tales From 
the Gimli Hospital, elsewhere in the Festival 
programme. 
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Milou in May 
(Milou en Mai) (pg) 

September 25: October 12-17, 19-21 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Louis Malle. France, 1990. 

Starrinfj: Michel Piccoli, Miou-Miou. Michel Duchaussoy. 

Colour. Subtitled. 108 mins. 

The best of Louis Malle's French films (his 
American work is a different matter) have 
all been set in the past and most have 
explored uncomfortable areas of personal 
and political morality with considerable 
subtlety and grace. Lacornbe Lucien (1974) 
and An Revoir les Enfants (1987) are two of 
the most honest films made about the terri¬ 
ble years of the Occupation, and in each of 
these works Malle doesn't shrink from con¬ 
fronting the realities of collaboration and 
betrayal. Flis new film, Milou in May, deals 
with a more recent and less traumatic 


episode from French history: the 'Events' of 
May 1968. 

Malle says that the idea for the film came 
to him during the twentieth anniversary 
broadcasts commemorating May 68, in 
which he perceived a discrepancy between 
the past and present speeches of former stu¬ 
dent activists. But he decided to deal with 
this historical and political material in a 
roundabout way, "as an echo", with the 
action set far away from Paris and the story 
involving a large bourgeois family who 
gather for the funeral of the matriarch and 
the reading of her will. The film developed 
into a comedy of social manners, with the 
'revolution' of 68 coming to represent a 
threat as well as a promise to the family 
members whose first concern is with divid¬ 
ing up the estate. 

Malle wrote the script in collaboration 
with Jean-Claude Carriere, who is best 
known for his work on Luis Buhuel's bril¬ 
liantly funny assaults on bourgeois values 
in The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie and 
The Phantom of Liberty. Milou is less pointed 
in its attack, but it manages to conjure up 
the spirit of Buhuel (a director Malle greatly 
admired) both in a sequence in which the 
dead woman mysteriously comes back to 
life, and when news of events in Paris leads 
the central characters to head for the hills 
in fear of their lives. 

Milou is also reminiscent of Jean Renoir's 
films in its strong feel for country life and 
the warmth it extends to its large cast of 
characters. This is very much an ensemble 
piece, and Malle has talked enthusiastically 
about the contributions of his cast to the 
overall effect of the film. It may seem unfair 
to single out individual actors, but it's a spe¬ 
cial pleasure to see the return of Michel Pic¬ 
coli in a major role. He plays the 60-year- 
old Milou, who continues to pursue a life of 
gentle, bucolic hedonism despite the threat 
of impending change. As his brother con¬ 
centrates on listening to news bulletins on 
the radio, Milou proceeds to seduce his 
English sister-in-law. Quoting Voltaire, he 
says: "I have decided to be happy; it is good 
for one's health."— Peter Walsh 
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FORSYTH IN AMERICA 
Breaking In (i5) 

October 19-24 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Bill Forsyth. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Burt Reynolds, Casey Siemaszko, Sheila Kelley. 

Colour. 94 mins. 

Bill Forsyth's new American film is a quirky 
comedy about two misfit characters who 
meet when both happen to break into the 
same house at the same time. Ernie (Burt 
Reynolds) is a 61-year-old professional bur¬ 
glar with greying hair and a gammy leg. 
Mike (Casey Siemaszko) is a young kid who 
breaks into houses to sample other people's 
lives by reading their mail and raiding their 
refrigerators. They become unlikely part¬ 
ners in crime, with Ernie teaching the kid 
the skills of the dying art of hands-on safe¬ 
cracking. Ernie even takes charge of Mike's 
social life and pays for a date with Carrie 
(Sheila Kelley), a beautiful hooker. But 
Mike doesn't heed his mentor's advice 
about not flashing his ill-gotten gains 
around town. Trying to impress Carrie, and 
feeling increasingly self-confident, the 
youngster pays in cash for expensive items 
and attracts the attention of the police. 

Breaking In was scripted by writer-director 
John Sayles {The Return of the Secaucus 


Seven, Eight Men Out), who provides Forsyth 
with a wealth of amusing dialogue and 
comic set-ups. Forsyth's own very special 
sense of humour is evident in the film's 
incisive observations on the oddities of 
human behaviour. He also elicits excellent 
performances from the entire cast, and it's 
especially pleasing to see Burt Reynolds 
make a successful switch in style by turning 
in a relaxed and wholly delightful perfor¬ 
mance as the old-timer. 

Forsyth says that what attracted him to 
the project was the criminality of the char¬ 
acters. "I think subjectively we all feel there 
is another world that is being lived, another 
city that we don't belong to. I feel that quite 
strongly, personally. With criminals, it's a 
conscious thing. They've chosen to stay out 
of organised society. They do live in a sepa¬ 
rate world that is a kind of metaphor for the 
way 1 think we all feel." 

Housekeeping (pg) 

October 22-24 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: Bill Forsyth. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Christine Lahti, Sara Walker, Andrea Burchill. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 116 mins. 

For his first American film. Bill Forsyth 
adapted Marilynne Robinson's strange and 
beautiful novel about a female drifter who 
comes to the Northwestern town of Finger- 
bone to keep house for two orphaned 
teenage girls, Ruth and Lucille. Sylvie 
(Christine Lahti) is a restless creature with 
strange habits such as sleeping on the 


Housekeeping 
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town's park benches in the middle of the 
day and lining her coat with newspapers. 
Her eccentric behaviour and slatternly 
housekeeping scandalises the locals and 
divides the girls. Lucille wants a normal life 
and runs away from home, while her sister 
Ruth joins Sylvie on her wandering adven¬ 
tures. 

Housekeeping marked an exciting depar¬ 
ture for Forsyth. The gentle humour of his 
earlier films is still present, as in the mar¬ 
vellous scene in which the good ladies of 
Fingerbone descend on Sylvie's ramshackle 
home and cast disapproving glances at the 
array of old tin cans and newspapers. But 
the overall tone of the film is dark and mys¬ 
terious. Forsyth has been faithful to the 
novel, which explores the transient nature 
of life against a backdrop of death, isolation 
and strange portents. The setting of the 
small mountain town dominated by a 
threatening black lake is brilliantly captured 
by Forsyth, whose films have always con¬ 
jured up a strong sense of place. This cre¬ 
ative use of landscape is connected with the 
elements of myth and magic that are crucial 
to the novel and have featured less visibly 
in Forsyth's earlier work. 

The director's talented way with young 
actors is also very much in evidence, with 
Sara Walker and Andrea Burchill giving 


realistic and unaffected performances as 
Ruth and Lucille. And as the wayward 
Sylvie, Christine Lahti is a revelation, mak¬ 
ing her character both unnerving and sym¬ 
pathetic. In his other films, Forsyth's out¬ 
siders have tended to be quaint, harmless 
eccentrics. This is not the case in Housekeep¬ 
ing, where the darker side of human 
behaviour is given expression. The result is 
the director's finest achievement to date. 


Nikita (18) 

October 26-31 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Luc Besson. Fnmce/ltaly, 1990. 

Starring: Anne Parillaud, Jean-Hugiies Anglade, Tcheky Karyo. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo SR. Subtitled. 124 mins. 

French director Luc Besson's first big suc¬ 
cess was Subway, a stylish and humorous 
tale about hip outsiders dwelling in the 
massive environs of the Paris Metro. His last 
film. The Big Blue, was an overblown epic 
about the cult of deep-sea diving. His latest, 
Nikita, marks a return to the kind of bravu¬ 
ra film-making that characterised Subway. It 
is a violent modern thriller cum love story 
about a beautiful young woman who is 
transformed from punkette cop killer to 
government assassin. 

Besson says that the film was inspired by 
Elton John's song "Nikita" and his fascina¬ 
tion with the actress Anne Parillaud (now 
the director's wife). Given the charges of 
misogyny levelled against The Big Blue, it is 
interesting that Besson should concentrate 
on a female character and, moreover, one 
whose identity undergoes such extreme 
changes. At the start, Nikita is a street 
junkie who commits a murder when a raid 
on a pharmacy goes badly wrong. Sen¬ 
tenced to life imprisonment, she accepts the 
offer of a second chance by agreeing to train 
as a government assassin. Her re-education 
is painful but seemingly successful, and is 
completed, charmingly, by tutoring in femi¬ 
nine graces by none other than Jeanne 
Moreau. Released from the high security 
training compound, Nikita resumes an 
apparently normal life, except for the occa¬ 
sional murder assignment. She falls in love 
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with the humorous and laid-back Marco 
(Jean-Hugues Anglade of Betty Blue fame), 
but the stress of leading a double life (she 
pretends to be a nurse) begins to take its 
toll. 

Nikita is essentially another of Besson's 
anarchic outsiders whose battle against the 
system involves a gruelling test of mental 
and physical powers. Here the contest is 
fought out in what the director describes as 
a "hard, dirty world," This is perhaps the 
darkest of Besson's films, and he apparently 
sees it as a modern day film noir. "What I 
like about so-called films noir," he says, "is 
the fact that the heroes are not necessarily 
redeemed. They are people for whom death 
means nothing. They are people who are 
not afraid of anything—neither losing their 
own lives, nor extinguishing someone 
else's." 

But the reference to film noir is mislead¬ 
ing. For a start, Nikita is far too knowingly 
hip and self-consciously stylish to be gen¬ 
uinely disturbing. The striking wide-screen 
visuals and thumping rock soundtrack 
operate on the level of pure spectacle, and 
are not employed to communicate any kind 
of bleak or fatalistic world view. Similarly, 
the violence in the film, though verging on 
the extreme, is too stylised to be genuinely 
unsettling. Indeed, it comes as no surprise 
to learn that Besson loves cartoons, and 
that he used their simplicity and clarity of 
image to shape his style. 

Nikita, finally, is an eclectic mix of ele¬ 
ments. The production notes refer to influ¬ 
ences as varied as Kubrick's A Clockwork 
Orange (ultraviolence as ballet), Le Carre 
spy novels and Pygmalion. Besson stages the 
whole concoction with characteristic 
enthusiasm and good humour, taking all 
the implausibilities in his stride. That it isn't 
meant to be taken too seriously is perhaps 
signalled by the appearance of a stone¬ 
faced Jean Reno (the director's favourite 
actor, here looking as though he's been 
studying Sylvester Stallone) as a killing 
machine who despatches countless adver¬ 
saries in a gloriously absurd climax.— Peter 
Walsh. 



Please see the calendar on the back cover for performance times. 


Wild at Heart (I8) 

September 1 (11.15 p.m.) 

See under David Lynch season for notes. 

Raising Arizona (15) 

September 7 &8 (11.15 p.m.) 

Director: Joel Coen. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Nicolas Cage, Holly Hunter, 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 94 mins. 

Joel Coen’s highly inven¬ 
tive and enjoyable comedy 
provides a fresh, absurdist 
view of the American 
Dream. Its protagonist is a 
naive and spectacularly 
unsuccessful outlaw 
(Nicolas Cage) who 
decides to settle down to 
family life and a regular 
job. He marries a police¬ 
woman (Holly Hunter) whom he knows from his 
regular visits to prison. Unfortunately, the couple 
are unable to have a child, and their solution to 
the problem—kidnapping one of the newly-born 
Arizona quins—sets in motion a series of disas¬ 
ters. Two of Cage’s former cell-mates arrive to 
take advantage of his gullibility and plan to ran¬ 
som the baby: his boss threatens to turn him in 
as a kidnapper when he rejects the idea of 
wifeswapping: and the fearsome Biker of the 
Apocalypse, who shoots up cute little animals 
as he speeds along the highway, is hot on the 
trail of the missing infant. The film is crammed 
with imaginative and extremely funny set-pieces. 
Coen somehow manages to combine such ele¬ 
ments as voice-over narration (Cage’s cliched 
yet touching thoughts on life), arresting visuals 
(weird camera angles, spectacular movement), 
and comic-strip characters who nevertheless 
possess a certain vulnerability. Raising Arizona 


John Goodman. 
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can be considered part of Hollywood’s recent 
cycle of ‘baby’ movies, but its energy and origi¬ 
nality have hardly been matched by the likes of 
Baby Boom or Look Who’s Talking. We’re show¬ 
ing it here in the more invigorating company of 
Wild at Heart, which also provides an ideal con¬ 
text for Nicolas Cage’s manic talent. 


The Cookf the Thief, His 
Wife & Her Lover (i 8) 

October 17-21 

Please see under ‘Best of the 80s’ season for 
notes. 


Aiien ( 18 ) 

September 14 & 15 (11.15 p.m.) 

Director: Ridley Scott. U.K., 1979. 

Starring: Sigourney Weaver, Veronica Cartwright, Harry Dean 
Stanton. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 117 mins. 

Brilliantly designed and crafted, Ridley Scott’s 
hugely successful sci-fi horror epic has the crew 
of a commercial spacecraft menaced by a stow¬ 
away monster with a ferocious will to live and 
procreate at whatever cost to those around it. 
The special effects deservedly won an Oscar, 
and for once Scott tailors his atmospheric visu¬ 
als to the genre’s demand for mounting tension 
followed by shock effects. 



Aliens 


Aiiens (i 8) 

September 14 & 15 
(Showing after Alienj 

Director: James Cameron. U.S.A., 
1986. 

Starring: Sigourney Weaver, Carrie 
Henn, Michael Diehn. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 137 mins. 


This exciting sequel to Alien finds Sigourney 
Weaver’s Ripley surviving 57 years of deep 
space only to be sent back to the original Alien 
planet to do battle with a whole colony of crea¬ 
tures. Director James Cameron (Terminator) 
never lets the action flag, and an interesting 
script development is Ripley’s newly discovered 
maternal instinct. 


Dune (15) 

October 5-7 

and 

Blue Velvet ( 18 ) 

October 11-13 

Please see under David Lynch and ‘Best of the 
80s’ seasons for notes. 


Internal Affairs 

October 24-27 

Director: Mike Figgis. U.S.A., 

1990. 

Starring: Richard Gere, Andy Gar¬ 
cia, Nancy "Davis. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 115 mins. 

Those who saw nothing 
auspicious in Mike Figgis’s 
British debut. Stormy 
Monday, will be surprised 
by this, his first American 
feature. A tough, sinewy cop thriller, it delivers all 
the expected genre elements and a good deal 
more besides. In a brilliant return to form, 

Richard Gere plays an experienced L.A. street 
cop who clashes with the tight-assed pen-push¬ 
ers from Internal Affairs (‘the cops of the cops’). 
But what do these bureaucrats, Andy Garcia and 
his dyke partner Laurie Metcalf, know? Well, for 
a start, they know that Gere’s ex-wives own a 
fortune in real estate, and that his partner’s wife 
drives a Merc and wears a Rolex. At this point, 
the morality begins to shift and slide, leaving no 
clear identification figure. A key element in 
Gere’s modus operand! is his ability to identify 
and exploit the weaknesses of others, something 
he uses to advantage against Garcia, with taunts 
about his wife’s alleged infidelity. But as the 
Internal Affairs officers home in on Gere’s strung- 
out and unstable partner (William Baldwin), they 
show much the same killer instinct. Also, impres¬ 
sively, the film highlights both the working-class 
contempt Gere feels for college boy Garcia, and 
the fact that Garcia’s lesbian partner seems driv¬ 
en by a passionate resentment of Gere’s cock¬ 
sure, macho persona. How much of this was in 
Henry Bean’s excellent script is impossible to 
tell, but Figgis handles the explosive action and 
the psychological undercurrents with equal 
assurance. Dark, dangerous and 
disturbing.—A//ge/ Floyd. 


(18) 



Internal Affairs 
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"No One Is Perfect” 

But we are offering Fine Colour Print, with 
that extra finish. We know our customers 
appreciate that extra little 
difference. 

For more information 
contact us at: 

Belgrave Frost Limited, 

Cottage Leap, 

Rugby, Warks. 

Telephone: (0788) 570631 




"If only Gotham City had 
a store like this!" 


WE 

OPERATE 

A 

MAIL ORDER 
SERVICE 


•Imports/Deletions (0384) 
*Curr6nt/2n(JH3nd oo^ioi/o 
*Cult/Popular —- 
all on album, CD, Cassette, a T i? 
1 ,000's to choose from inc. IS AL/li/ 
Video & CDV's. NOW 

DERANNTRAX 99 High St QN ! ! 
Dudley West Mids DY11QP 
Open 9am-6pm Mon to Fri, 9am-5 




THE FILM BUFFS PARADISE 



FILMSTAR 

PORTRAITS 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
POSTCARDS 

AND ALL 

CINEMA 

MEMORABILIA 


OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SILENTS THROUGH TO 
THESO’s FROM BRITAIN 
THE U.S.A AND EUROPE 

45 SUMMER ROW 
BIRMINGHAM 
B3 1JJ 

In the town centre, 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 

TUBS - SAT 
11.30am - 5.30pm 
021-236 9879 
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CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER - OCTOBER 1990 


SEF»TEJV1BEI« I 

1 Saturday I 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15, ! 
8.30 &• 11.15pm 

2 Sunday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15 
& 8.30 pm 

3 Monday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15 
& 8.30 pm 

4 Tuesday 

Lynch: WII.D ATHEART(I8)^.00, 6.15 
& 8.30 pm 

5 Wednesday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15 
& 8.30 pm 

6 Thursday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 & 

8.30 pm 

Best of the 80s: LE BAL (PG) 6.15 pm 

7 Friday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15 
& 8.30 pm 

RAISING ARIZONA (15) I \ .15 pm 

8 Saturday 

Best of the 80s: E.T (U) 3.00 pm 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 6.15 b- 
8.30 pm 

RAISING ARIZONA ('i5j 11.15 pm 

9 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: E.T. (U) 3.00 pm 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 6.15 b 
8.30 pm 

10 Monday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15 
b 8.30 pm 

11 Tuesday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15 
b 8.30 pm 

12 Wednesday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15 
& 8.30 pm 

13 Thursday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 & 

8.30 pm 

Best of the 80s: ONE FROM THE 


HEART (15) 6.15 pm 

14 Friday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15 
&■ 8.30 pm 

ALIENS (18) b ALIEN (18)11.15 pm 

15 Saturday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15 
b 8.30 pm 

ALIENS (18) b ALIEN ^18) 11.15 pm 

16 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: GEORGIA'S FRIENDS 
(15) 3.00 pm 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 6.15 b 
8.30 pm 

17 Monday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 & 
8.30 pm 

Lynch: ERASERHEAD (18) 6.00 pm 

18 Tuesday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 &- 
8.30 pm 

Lynch: ERASERHEAD (18) 6.00 pm 

19 Wednesday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 & 
8.30 pm 

Lynch: ERASERHEAD (18) 6.00 pm 

20 Thursday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 &• 
8.30 pm 

Lynch: THE ELEPHANT MAN (PG) 

6.15 pm 

21 Friday 

Lynch: THE ELEPHANT MAN (PG) 

6.15 pm 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 8.30 pm 
6th BIRMINGHAM FILM AND 
TELEVISION FESTIVAL f) 

Music Films: ALL-NIGHTER 11.15 pm 

22 Saturday 

THE REFLECTING SKIN 6.15 8- 8.30 pm 
HEAVY PETTING 11.15 pm 

23 Sunday 

THE KRAYS (18) 3.00 pm 

FIVE FEMINIST MINUTES 6.00 pm 

ROADKILL 8.30 pm 


24 Monday 

FELLOW TRAVELLER (15) 3.00 pm 
PAPER MASK 6.00 pm 
THE COMPANY OF STRANGERS 

8.30 pm 

25 Tuesday 

MILOV IN MAY (PG) 3.00 b 8.30 pm 
HUSH-A-BYE BABY 6.00 pm 

26 Wednesday 

MAN FACING SOUTH-EAST 3.00 pm 
STRAND—UNDER THE DARK CLOTH 
6.00 pm 

AN ANGEL AT MY TABLE 8.30 pm 

27 Thursday 

SUPPORTING ROLES 3.00 pm 
Three Films by Richard Kvvietniowski 
7.00 [)m 

CEST LA VIE 8.50 pm 

28 Friday 

COMMON THREADS 3.00 pm 
WELCOME TO CANADA 6.00 pm 
DOCTOR M 8.50 pm 
I BOUGHT A VAMPIRE MOTORCYLE 
(18)11.15 pm 

29 Saturday 

CORRECTION PLEASE 5.00 pm 
TO SLEEP WITH ANGER 6.00 pm 
NIKITA (18) 8.30 pm 
TALES FROM THE GIMLl HOSPITAL 

11.15 pm 

30 Sunday 

Nation Film b Television School 
Programme 3.00 pm 
WOMEN IN TROPICAL PLACES 6.00 pm 
1871 8.30 pm 

OCTTOOEI^ 

1 Monday 

NEON MAN 5.00 pm 
KORCZAK 6.00 pm 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMERS 8.50 pm 

2 Tuesday 

KHYAL S46M 3.00 pm 
JUSTINE'S FILM 6.00 pm 
TIME OF THE G YPSIES 8.30 pm 

3 Wednesday 
BOOM BOOM 3.00 pm 
CRIMESTRIKE 6.00 pm 
ARCHANGEL 8.30 pm 

4 Thursday 

THE FLYING BIRD 3.00 pm 
STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND 
6.00 pm 

COMING OUT8.50 pm 

5 Friday 

INTERROGATION 3.00 &• 8.30 p. m. 


SIDEWALK STORIES 6.00 pm 

FILM AND TELEVISION FESTIVAL ENDS 

Lynch: DUNE (15) 11.15pm 

6 Saturday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18)5.00. 6. 15 
& 8.30 pm 

Lynch: DUNE (15) \ \.15 pm 

7 Sunday 

Lynch: DUNE (15) 3.00 pm 
Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 6.15 b 
8.50 pm 

8 Monday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (15) 3.00, 6.15 
b 8.30 pm 

9 Tuesday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART(18) 3.00, 6.15 
& 8.30 pm 

10 Wednesday 

Lynch: WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00, 6.15 
& 8.30 pm 

11 Thursday 

Lynch/Best of the 80s: BLUE VELVET 
(18)5.00. 6.15 & 8.30 pm 

12 Friday 

MILOU IN MAY (PG) 3.00, 6.15 & 

8.30 pm 

Lynch: BLUE VELVET (18)11.15 pm 

13 Saturday 

Best of the 80s: FANNY AND 
ALEXANDER (15) 2.30 pm 
MILOU IN MAY (PG) 6.15 & 8.30 pm 
Lynch: BLUE VELVET f/Bj 11.15 pm 

14 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: FANNY AND 
ALEXANDER (15) 2.30 pm 
MILOU IN MAY (PG) 6.15 & 8.30 pm 

15 Monday 

MILOU IN MAY (PG) 3.00 b 8.30 pm 
Best of the 80s: FIELD OF DREAMS 
(PG) 6.15 pm 

16 Tuesday 

MILOU INMAY(PG) 3.00 b 8.30 pm 
Best of the 80s: FIELD OF DREAMS 
(PG) 6. 15 pm 

17 Wednesday 
Best of the 80s: 

THE COOK. THE THIEF. HIS WIFE & 

HER LOVER (18) 3.00 pm 
MILOU IN MAY (PG) 6.15 & 8.30 pm 

18 Thursday 

Best of the 80s: THE COOK. THE THIEF. 
HIS WIFE H HER LOVER (18) 3.00, 6.15 
b 8.30 pm 

19 Friday 

Best of the 80s: THE COOK. THE THIEF. 
HIS WIFE&HER LOVER (18) 3.00 


611.15 pm 

MILOU IN MAY (PG) 6.15 pm 
BREAKING IN (15) 8.50 pm 

20 Saturday 

Best of the 80s: THE COOK. THE THIEF. 
HIS WIFE ^ HER LOVER (18) 3.00 b 

11.15 pm 

MILOU IN MAY (PG) 6.15 pm 
BREAKING IN (15) 8.30 pm 

21 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: THE COOK. THE THIEF. 
HIS WIFE ^ HER LOVER (18) 3.00 pm 
MILOU IN MAY (PG) 6.15 pm 
BREAKING IN (15) 8.30 pm 

22 Monday 

BREAKING IN (15) 3.00 & 8.30 pm 
HOUSEKEEPING (PG) 6.15 pm 

23 Tuesday 

BREAKING IN (15) 3.00 & 8.30 pm 
HOUSEKEEPING (PG) 6. 15 pm 

24 Wednesday 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS (18) 5.00 pm 
HOUSEKEEPING (PG) 6.15 pm 
BREAKING IN (15) b 8.50 pm 

25 Thursday 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS (18) 3.00 pm 
Best of the 80s: EUREKA (18) 6.15 & 

8.30 pm 

26 Friday 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS (18) 3.00 pm 
NIKITA (15) 6.00 b 8.50 pm 

27 Saturday 

Best of the 80s: PARIS, TEXAS (15) 

3.00 pm 

NIKITA (15) 6.00 b 8.30 pm 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS (18)11.15 pm 

28 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: PARIS, TEXAS (15) 

3.00 pm 

NIKITA (15) 6.00 b 8.50 pm 

29 Monday 

NIKITA (15) 3.00, 6.00 b 8.30 pm 

30 Tuesday 

NIKITA (15) 3.00, 6.00 b 8.30 pm 

31 Wednesday 

NIKITA (15) 3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 pm 


{*) Many itik's showing in llu- f-'ilm ami Tclfvision 
Festival have not been tiassifial by the British Board 
of Film Classi Heat ion at the lime of going to press. 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 
021-359 3979 

E3 ACCESS/VISA H 
WELCOME IN ADVANCE 














